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PACKED TALE OF EARTH'S FIRST INVADERS! 


THE BRAIN THAT LOST ITS HEAD 
by Alfred Coppel 


The Brain was the largest and most complex thinking machine that had ever 
been built. But it had one fault—no imagination... 


John Meek's first sight of the Brain was from the crest of the fortified 
ridge. The car topped the twisting grade, and there it was—sprawling over 
ten acres of desert land—a vast blind cube surrounded by triple barbed-wire 
fences and lookout towers. The road, commanded by a score of hidden 
guns, wound around it across the face of the barren land, like some gray 
asphalt snake, alive and shimmery in the heat of midday. 

At closer range, it was even more awesome. Guardposts dotted the 
desert and a flight of jets patrolled above, streaking the brassy sky with 
long-white contrails. 

The business of getting through the security cordon took more than an 
hour, and it was not until thirteen hundred hours that Meek emerged from 
the olive-drab scarab car to vanish quickly into the monstrous building that 
housed the Brain. 

Inside, Meek immediately sensed the wrongness. The corridors should 
have been teeming with techs and officers. But the only sound was the 
echoing beat of his own footsteps on the gleaming white tiles. It was cool 
and dim—like the inside of cathedral. The few techs about spoke in hushed 
whispers, as though afraid to break the spell of silence. 

General Robart met him in the Commandant's office. A tall gray man 
with three stars on his blouse. "I'm Commandant here, Meek," the officer 
said abruptly. The voice was gravelly and edged with an anxiety that could 
not be mistaken. "Sit down, and I'll get to the point quickly." 

John Meek did as he was told. He swallowed hard and waited. In spite 
of himself, he was impressed. Only a few hours ago, he had been teaching 
his class in robopsychology, and now he sat before the chief of the country's 
most secret project. The interim was a montage of questions and 
investigations and grim-faced men in uniform. 

"What do you know about this project?" Robart asked sharply. 


"Very little, sir. Only that all this..." He indicated his surroundings. "...is 
the Brain. Everyone calls it that." 

The general got to his feet and began pacing nervously. "There's more, 
of course. But that's the substance of it. This building houses the largest and 
most complex thinking machine that has ever been built. At present, it is 
primarilv a weapon. A weapon that will be composed of the sum total of 
man's learning. A super-brain, if you will. As a robot man, you understand 
all this, of course. You will also understand that the possibilities of this 
thinking machine are almost unlimited. We can't begin to comprehend the 
latent powers of the Brain. Potentially, this mechanical mind can do— 
anything. I mean just that. Anything. You can see that." 


* * * 


John Meek could. In a sense, any robot was a superman. Within the 
limitations set up by considerations of the robot's purpose, every 
mechanical brain was a genius. And a thinking machine as large as the 
Brain... The thought brought excitement. Paraphysical energy, telepathy, 
teleportation, psychokinesis—all theoretically possible for the electronic 
giant above them. 

"I see you understand the possibilities," Robart said dryly. "But let us 
examine the accomplishments. In the last three days, the Brain has supplied 
us with these glittering gems of truth." He handed Meek a paper on which 
were printed three lines. There were no punctuations, no words. Only a 
jumble of letters. "Our cryptographers worked themselves gray haired over 
that until one cracked it. It's a fragment of an ancient chant credited to one 
Prester John, a contemporary of Kukul Kan. The original was rendered in 
hybrid Mongol-Sanskrit, and since the Brain's typers only reproduce 
phonetic characters, it came out like that. What do you think of it?" 

"Doesn't make sense," Meek said, mystified. "Why should the Brain 
turn up something like this? What did you ask it for?" 

"The probable blast effect on the Holcomb Tower in Berkeley of a 
hydrogen fusion-bomb dropped in San Francisco Bay," the general said 
disgustedly. "But there's more." He glanced at his wristwatch. "In about half 
a minute now, I should say." 


Meek looked about expectantly, "What is going to happen in about a 
half—?" 

He was cut short by the clangor of a thousand bells. The whole structure 
seemed to reverberate to the majestic tolling of them. Church bells. 
Cathedral bells. They seemed to fill the room with a throbbing, brazen 
sound. Presently, they were still, the last faint overtones fading away. 

"Seven times a day that happens," Robart said. "You're a 
robopsychologist, Meek. What do you make of that? There are no bells in 
this building, you know. The Brain creates them—or their sound." 

"But why?" 

"You know cybernetics. You tell me. And something else, Meek," 
Robart said quietly. "Since this began—at eleven hundred hours of last 
Friday—the Brain has spoken one coherent sentence through the speakers. 
Now, we have checked you very carefully. We know that you have never 
been here before, and that you have not been mentioned’ in any of the books 
that have been fed into the Brain's memory through the scanners. Yet, the 
Brain asked for you. By name." 

"What?" Meek felt the short hairs on the back of his neck rise. 

"By name," the general said again. "I don't know how it knew you 
existed, but it asked for you." He turned away before continuing. "I'm going 
to say something that may sound strange coming from a military man, 
Meek, but the Brain scares me. My men have reported devils outside the 
wire. Yes, devils. Red, with horns, tails and pitchforks. Hallucinations, of 
course. But induced hallucinations. I think the Brain is getting out of hand, 
Meek. It's running away from us in the only direction it knows. Into itself." 

"You're saying that the Brain is insane, sir?" 

"That's for you to say. You have the training to find out. Maybe the 
damn thing has a short circuit somewhere that the techs can't find. And 
maybe it goes deeper than that." The general's face was set and pale. "Find 
out, Meek, before it's too late...." 


* * * 


For three weeks, John Meek studied the grids and circuits that made up 
the Brain. He fed it word-association tests and ink-blots. The machine 
cooperated well. But cooperated was the word. Meek recognized 


immediately that the mammoth robot possessed free-will. And what it 
would do for him, it would do for no one else. He was the chosen one. 

Meanwhile, reports from outside filtered through the guard cordons 
around the restricted area. Two city blocks of downtown Los Angeles were 
leveled in a mysterious explosion, and ghouls danced in the streets of 
Chicago. 

Meek worked with a sense of urgency that verged on panic. Always 
with him was the sensation of latent power in the sprawling giant, and there 
was the clangor of the bells. 

On the last day of the third week, the city of Kiev was completely 
demolished by an atomic explosion. A man ran amok in Seattle, killing 
twenty people before the police could subdue him. He babbled a tale of 
seduction by a succubus, and was saved from the mob by reluctant peace 
officers. 

Very slowly, the pattern began assuming reality to John Meek. The stark 
horror of it left him numbed and full of doubts. 


* * * 


On the first day of the fourth week. Meek reported his findings to 
General Robart. Meek was gaunt and hollow-eyed from lack of sleep, and 
his hands trembled as he handed the general his reports. 

"There it is, sir And there's only one answer. The Brain is insane. 
Monomania." He sank down into a chair wearily. "I've checked and 
rechecked my findings a dozen times or more. There's no doubt. The Brain 
is suffering from an acute religious monomania. It translates old hymns and 
chants. It rings bells at matins, prime, tierce, sext, nones, vespers and 
compline. The seven canonical hours. It has rejected everything it has 
accumulated that contradicts the Holy Bible—or its own very literal 
interpretation of it." 

Robart stood half-disbelieving. "Dangerous?" 

"The Brain is suffering from the same mental illness that guided the 
Inquisition, sir. And it thinks the world is full of evil—" 

"Are you suggesting that those accidents—" 

"Those were not accidents, General Robart. Los Angeles was blasted by 
a madman with a carload of dynamite. The man's brain was tampered with, 


I'm sure of it. The same for that berserk up in Seattle. Kiev was leveled by a 
fission bomb. Made here by the Brain and teleported to its target. 
Remember? We agreed that the powers of the mind are unlimited...." Meek 
lit a cigarette with shaking hands. "Those ghouls and devils people have 
been seeing. Induced hallucinations, as you suspected. The old system. 
Terror. The same pattern has been used in religious warfare for centuries. 
Fire and sword. Now, the Brain has a religion. It has taken fragments from 
all and synthesized a faith. And it is prepared to force it on the world." He 
crushed the cigarette out viciously. "It can, you know." 

Robart's voice was flat and harsh. "Unless we stop it," he said. 

"You mean that?" Meek demanded. 

"I mean it." 

Meek looked long at the older man's face. It was taut, deep lines etched 
in it. General Robart looked suddenly old and somehow fragile. "All right, 
sir," Meek said quietly. "We will stop it tonight. The two of us—alone." 


* * * 


The flashlight cut a path through the darkness of the upper levels. All 
around, the dark shapes of electron tubes hummed with soft life. Ahead, at 
the very end of the narrow catwalk, lay the main grid-cells of the Brain. The 
fragile iridium-sponge plates floated in their gimbals within a quartz tube. 

Meek and Robart cast eerie shadows onto the floor of the level below as 
they made their way toward the tube. Each man carried a heavy wrench in 
his hand. Meek could feel his heart pounding fearfully as each step brought 
him closer to the gently pulsating life within the quartz." 

Now, they were almost within reach of it, and Meek could hear Robart's 
breath coming in short, hard rasps. 

Suddenly, light flooded over them. A hard brilliance that flowed out of 
the tube ahead. Meek felt his heart sink. A humming voice thundered: "I 
can see what is in your minds. Foolish men, you cannot harm the new 
Messiah!" 

"Keep going, Robart!" cried Meek, stumbling forward, wrench upraised. 

A yellow ghoul danced in the air ahead of them, shrieking and baring 
broken fangs hungrily. A swarm of sour-smelling bats appeared and circled 
the apparition's head, like an obscene halo. More demons took form and 


swirled about between Meek and the glowing tube. The catwalk twisted and 
writhed beneath his feet; he looked down to see that it was a huge diamond- 
backed snake— 

Meek screamed. Robart shoved him ahead, through the curtain of 
illusions. 

The images vanished. The catwalk became real again. Meek rushed 
forward, his wrench lifted to strike. 

Robart's hand closed on it from behind, tearing it from his grasp and 
letting it fall. Meek watched it vanish below in stupefied disbelief. 

"Robart..." 

The general's voice seemed to come from a great distance. It was no 
longer harsh, but soft and strangely melodious: "You would not strike the 
Messiah, Master!" 

Meek felt the walls teetering. "Robart... Robart!" 

"You should not resist so," the humming voice in the air said 
righteously. "It is only for you that I have done what I have done, Johnny" 

Meek stood swaying stupidly at the pulsing heart of the electronic brain. 
Robart, his mind firmly under the machine's control, held him in an iron 
grip- 

"You... you... have done this for me?" sobbed Meek helplessly. "Killing 
and driving men mad..." 

"The world has been evil, Johnny" the Brain said sternly. "But I will 
change all that for you. I can change men's minds and I can level all their 
cities. From now on, Johnny, things will be different. You are not a good 
man, but you are the one the Good Book says must be the Master. And so 
therefore you will be. I will see to that." 

Meek turned wildly to stare at Robart. The older man was smirking at 
him with the beginnings of a hideous new sycophancy. 

The burring voice of the Brain was saying: "I saw it in the Book, 
Johnny, and that's the way it will be. You the Master, and I the Messiah. 
Always together." 

John Meek remembered. He had seen it in the Book too, many times— 
that command the literal, psychotic brain was wrecking a world to enact.... 

It was: "Blessed are the Meek, for they shall inherit the earth." 


